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In the March number of the Biblical World it was insisted 
that a teacher is under obligation to induce his pupils actually to 
How can the wor k m tne preparation of the lesson. In meeting 
Teacher Excite such obligation the teacher is immediately con- 
Interest in the fronted with the necessity of so conducting his 
esson. class during the study hour of the Sunday school 

as to engender interest in the subject taught, and consequently 
in the pupil's own preparation of the lesson. 

The number of difficulties which the teacher of a class of 
half-grown boys or girls here confronts is well known. On 

Elements of ^ e one s ^ e are ^ e P U P^ S » ^ u ^ °^ ^ e » not especially 
Difficulty in appreciative of the importance of religious instruc- 
Sunday-School tion, with their thoughts filled with the events of the 
LA SE past week, uneasy, critical, and with minds most 

contradictorily acute and indifferent. On the other hand is the 
teacher, possessed of little or no authority, most probably with 
no special training for the task of teaching, not possessed, gen- 
erally, of any very distinct idea as to what the office of teacher 
implies, but determined to maintain a reasonable amount of 
order, and, if possible, bring each member of the class to Christ. 
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A third element is that of the lesson itself. Too often it is alto- 
gether unfitted for teaching purposes. Either the matter is 
too abstract, or it is too simple. An anecdote from the Old 
Testament, a few verses of a prophecy or of an epistle, 
taken out from the context and used as a basis of moral 
exhortation, is poor material out of which to create interest or 
wisdom. 

These three elements in combination go far to account for 
the lamentable fact that, notwithstanding years of instruction in 
a Sunday school, the rank and file of Christians, even of intelligent 
Christians, have no knowledge of the Bible worthy of the name, 
but in its place a mixture of confused information, ethical plati- 
tudes, good resolutions, and dense ignorance as to the actual 
teaching of prophets, apostles, and Christ. 

Given these three elements, therefore, the problem of so con- 
ducting the class during the period of study in a Sunday school 
The First ^ at * ts memDers will actually learn something is 

Element of Sue- one of most serious importance. It is a fair ques- 
cess: a Trained tion whether the Sunday school will ever fulfil 
eacher - ts p rQ p er function until an improvement is found 

in the lesson and the teacher. It is not our purpose to speak at 
the present of the choice of Sunday-school lessons, but of the 
character of the teacher and the method of his teaching. And 
first of all it should be said that the method usually employed 
in the choice of teacher is warranted to breed ignorance on the 
part of both teacher and pupil. There are very few schools in 
which any attempt is made to train young men and women 
for teachers. If a person is good and earnest, his or her igno- 
rance of the very rudiments of teaching, or of biblical informa- 
tion, is judged to be no hindrance to the acceptance of the 
responsible position of teaching others the truth of the Bible. 
Even in most cases where instruction is given to the teacher, 
the so-called Teachers' Meeting amounts to but little, because 
its leader is more interested in telling incidents and pointing out 
applications than in showing teachers how actually to study and 
how to teach. 
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But even supposing that the quality of teachers were better, 
and that their knowledge of the Bible would compare favorably 
„ with the public-school teachers' knowledge of their 

Element: own branches, there is still left the very important 

Sufficiently question as to how actually to teach a class in the 
Long Teaching Sunday school itself Now as re gards this it should 

PERI0D , • , r , . 

be said, first, that if any genuine teaching is to be 
done, the period of teaching must be lengthened. The Sunday- 
school session of one hour, in which twenty minutes is given to 
opening exercises, twenty minutes to the lesson, and twenty 
minutes to closing addresses and songs, is worse than useless for 
the study of the Bible. Half an hour is the least time that should 
be given to the study of the lesson, and in the same proportion 
as the teacher gets the mastery of his pupils and of the sub- 
ject will he feel that three-quarters of an hour or an hour is 
better. 

And yet it is easy to feel the objection to this lengthening 
of the hour. The teacher asks in despair: "What shall I do 
with the lesson during so long a time?" It is, probably, 
only to voice the feelings of many a teacher when we say 
that one of the most welcome sounds of the Sunday-school 
session is the bell which marks the closing of the teaching 
period. 

The matter reduces itself to this alternative : Will or will not 
the teacher teach ? If he is simply to amuse his class and 
administer such good advice, or make such exhor- 
u ETH0D ' tations, as the order of the class permits, twenty 
minutes is too long. He had better not teach 
at all. Perhaps the following suggestions may be worth con- 
sidering. They assume that the teacher himself knows how to 
study, and has studied, and intends to teach his class to study, 
and that the class is composed of boys and girls of high-school 
age or a trifle younger. 

First, the pupil should be taught to see the lesson in its his- 
torical setting. Every approach to the lesson should be through 
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the door of such setting. It is one of the marvelous things of 

the Scriptures that there is hardly a moral teaching which is not 

to be referred directly to some fact or person of 

biography or history. Prophecy is marvelously 
qestion : Study & \ J J r J J 

Historically attractive when one appreciates the situation in 

which the prophet spoke. Such historical setting 
must be something more than the mere description of what this 
king did and the other king did not do. The teacher must 
saturate his mind with the events, the life, with the conditions of 
the people, as well as with the mere dates. And this he must, 
by any possible means, get the pupil to do also, for if Christian- 
ity means anything, it means that religious truth is to be under- 
stood through the revelation of God in actual human life. If 
the teacher makes a lesson from Isaiah or Paul abstract, it is 
prima facie evidence that his method is wrong. Human interest, 
when once felt, will kindle studious interest. In making real 
this historical situation help can be gained from modern history, 
and especially from the history which the pupil is studying in the 
public school. Many parallels can be drawn between the condi- 
tions of Israel, as set forth in the Bible, and Rome, Greece, and 
the United States, as they are studied in school. In tracing this 
parallelism will also be found the key to the best possible "appli- 
cation," viz., a study of the applicability of the exact scriptural 
teaching to the conditions of today. 

Second, each pupil should be expected to contribute some 
definite element to the study of the lesson. Here the teacher's 
Second Suqqes s ^^ w *^ ^ e snown m tne exploiting of each pupil's 
tion: Assign peculiarities and capacities. The lesson must be 
Lessons in blocked out each Sunday in advance. No teacher 
Advance can ma ^ e a success f his work by simply telling 

the class that next Sunday they will take the lesson in the 
quarterly. There should be as much care in assigning the les- 
son as in applying it. Let the last ten minutes of the session be 
devoted to outlining the work for each pupil to do through the 
week. 
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Third, this assigned work should be something more than 
the mere reading of the Scriptures. The pupil should be asked, 
Third Sugges ^ or exam pl e > to bring information from his work in 
tion: The Topic the public school during the week which shall illus- 
Should be trate the lesson, or, better, bring it into line with 

efinite common life. If the lesson should be upon Isaiah's 

attack upon the rich men, let the student be asked to bring 
in from the newspapers instances of modern attacks upon 
rich men, and then let the comparison between the prophet's 
method and that of the agitator be noticed. If the lesson should 
be upon some piece of biographical matter, as, for example, the 
voyage of Paul, let the pupil be told to bring in something about 
the places which Paul visited, each pupil perhaps taking one city. 
So, similarly, in the matter of exegetical study. If the questions 
are made distinct enough, a class of boys and girls twelve years 
old can do an astonishing amount of downright exegetical study. 
Here it would be best, probably, for this work to be reported in 
writing. Then in the class let the various answers to the ques- 
tions be discussed. 

In the treatment of these reports, written or oral, the teacher 
has the greatest opportunity for stimulating the ambition and 
the interest of the pupil. Just how he will treat 
Fourth Sugges- t j lem will depend very largely upon the character 
tion: Appreci- ri1 1 , , r 1 1 ^ 

ate Good Work °* tne ^ esson an< ^ the character or the class. One 

thing a teacher will be careful not to do — indis- 
criminately blame a pupil for poor but honest work. In fact, 
he must remember always that his chief object is construc- 
tive. By a proper placing of emphasis in appreciation, or in 
omission, or by a careful correction of errors, he can lead the 
pupil to such a mastery of the religious and moral teaching of 
the Scripture as will strengthen him morally and religiously. 
Instruction and study will, therefore, lie at the basis of exhorta- 
tion. But this is only to say that the study of the lesson will 
be its own application. 

It is not supposed that these suggestions exhaust the method 
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of teaching. Perhaps they will not be applicable to all classes, 
but with those classes which are really the most difficult in the 
Sunday school to handle, namely, those composed of maturing 
boys or girls, it is believed that they will furnish at least a point 
of departure. Should they be adopted, or in any way followed, 
by a teacher, we should be very glad to hear the result of the 
experiment. 



